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Britain  Faces  Coal  Crisis 
AndW  inte  r  Power  Losses 


By  TERRY  ROBARDS 

fc'pecUl  to  The  New  York  Times 

LONDON,  Nov.  9 — British  them  to  turn  the  proposal 

i  coal  miners,  who  played  a  cen-  down. 

'tral  role  in  toppling  the  Conser  Led  by  six  Communist  party 
vatives  earlier  this  year,  are  members,  the  26-man  executive 
lacked  in  another  battle— this  committee  of  the  union  rejected 
time  with  the  new  Labor  party  the  board’s  productivity  pack- 
Government — that  could  lead  age  and  called  on  the  246,000 
to  more  power  losses  this  win  members  to  vote  against  it  in 
teil,  ..  nationwide  balloting  next  Wed 

The  disagreement  over  pro-  nesday  and  Thursday 

Br,Cton!:tyuhhaS  JLS1?ayedH  f™ny  The  rejection  came  in  opposi 
nerinH«f'-hH  !' d  loped  ", a  Lion  ro  the  stand  of  Joseph 
Pnmp  lit  «iPLaCwf„r  Gormley,  the  union  President. 

ii  h/.  ]m,ster  Har°ld  w,ls?n-  He  denounced  the  Communists  i 
it  has  also  refreshed  memories 


ten  Edward  S  t  “  b"n  “nd“l)'  br 

three-day  week  on  most  of  in-  TI  ,  , 

dustry  to  conserve  electricity.  Under  the  board  plan,  miners 
.  _  ,  „  .  earning  $110  a  week  would  be 

utter  by  Coal  Board  able  to  increase  their  pay  by  up 

It  appears  likely  that  coal  to  $29  a  week,  or  26  per  cent, 

shortages  will  occur  again  even  by  meeting  productivity  quotas, 

if  the  dispute  is  settled  and  that  The  basic  principle  is  to  raise 
more  serious  consequences  may  output  by  rewarding  extra  ef- 
,be  in  store  if  the  National  fort. 

Union  of  Mineworkers  initiates  The  left-wing  members  of  the 
slowdowns  or  calls  another  executive  body  argued  that  pro¬ 
strike.  ductivity  gains  should  be  re- 

The  conflict  has  raised  new  warded  by  payments  to  the 
u U  .,s  about  the  capacity  of  union’s  membership  as  a  whole 
the  “social  contract”  between  rather  than  to  individuals, 
the  Wilson  Government  and  the  The  Coal  Board,  led  by  Sir 
unions  to  prevent  disruptions,  Derek  Ezra,  was  especially  up- 
curb  inflation  and  keep  unem-  set  by  the  rejection  because  the 
ployment  low.  plan,  worked  out  in  negotia- 

Through  the  Government-  lions  with  union  leaders,  repre- 


BLTZthVrIee^avEGtYPT:,  A?ricU,tUre  S.ecrctary  Ear!  L-  on  sightseeing  jaunt  to  the  Pyramids  of  Giza™ He'began 
tnree-aay  stay  to  inspect  nations  agriculture  and  to  solidify  accords  for  300,000  tons  of  U.S.  wheat. 


British  Tell  How  They  Learned  Nazi  Secrets 


One  sunny  morning  in  1940,  ers  ?re  reported  to  be  bidding 
Col.  Steward  Menzies  of  Bri-ifor  i(;  because  of  its  vivid  pic- 

rtf  _ • _  _ i  -  . 


tain’s  Secret  Intelligence  Ser- 


ture  of  the  manner  in  which  in- 
x  jtelligence  of  the  highest  sensi- 
“  *e.5*  ,f°Ur  s  lps  f  paper  t0  tivity  is  gathered,  processed  and 
the  British  Air  Ministry.  Their  used  in  war. 

contents  were  prosaic — routine  The  book  adds  a  new  dimen- 

personnel  changes  in  the  Ger-lsion  to 
man  Luftwaffe.  War  II. 


complete  Enigma  then  being! of  people  who  knew  about  the!  _  _  _  ____  _ _ j  _ 

produced  by  the  thousands  to  existence  of  Ultra  information  owned  National  Coal  Board  the  sented  an  effort  at  compromise 
carry  the  secret  signal  traffic  of  and  to  insure  that  no  actions  i  Government  has  tried  to  in-  The  board  was  also  mindful 

the  Nazi  war  machine.  would  alert  the  Germans  that, crease  output  by  offering  the  that  the  miners  won  increases 

Enigma  was  a  system  of  elec-  the  Allies  had  knowledge  of  miners  a  deal  that  would  re- averaging  more  than  27  per 

trically  connected  revolving  their  plans.  ward  them  for  producing  more,  cent  as  a  result  of  the  strike 

drums  around  which  ran  the  Throughout  the  war  at  sea  Tbe  miners’  leaders  have  urged  last  winter. 

the  history  of  World  letters  of  the  alphabet.  A  type-:  and  in  the  air,  these  precau-~ -  - - t  ' - 1  ~ 

writer  fed  the  letters  of  a  mes-  tions  were,  strictly  observed.! 

But  they  had  been  sent  from  Ultra  intercepts  of  signals  be- 1  sage  into  the  machine  where |  Ultra,  for  example,  informed 
one  German  commander  to  an-!tween  Hitler  and  Gen  Giinther|they  were  so  proliferated  by  the  British  Navy  in  the  Mediter- 


other  and  represented  an  extra-  v.on  Kluge  led  to  the  destruc-The  drums  that,  it  was  estimat 
ordinary  intelligence  achieve-! Uon  of  a  large  part  of  the  Ger-|ed,  a  team  of  mathematicians 


ment.  The  intelligence  service |man  forces  in  Normandy  in 
had  proved  that  it  could  inter- i  1944  after  the  Allied  landing, 
cept  high-level  Nazi  military  Ultra  enabled  American  fliers 
signals  and  break  the  ciphers  in 


which  they  were  sent. 

For  five  and  a  half  years,  Ul¬ 
tra,  as  the  operation  was  called, 
provided  British  and  United 
States  leaders  with  the  con¬ 
tents  of  secret  messages  be¬ 
tween  the  top  military  and  poli¬ 
tical'  leaders  of  the  Third  Reich. 


to  shoot  down  Adm.  Isoroku 
Yamamoto,  the  Japanese  com¬ 
mander  in  the  Pacific. 

Why  was  Gen.  George  S.  Pat¬ 
ton,  commander  of  the  United 
States  3d  Army,  able  to  cross 
the  Rhine  in  boats  without  ar¬ 
tillery  and  air  preparation?  U1 


might  require  a  month  to  work 
out  all  the  permutations  neces¬ 
sary  to  find  the  right  answer 
for  a  single  cipher  setting. 

Information  Used  Carefully 

In  Britain,  “backroom  boys” — 
mathematicians  from  the  great 


ranean  of  a  sweep  by  the  Ital¬ 
ian  fleet  in  1941.  The  secret 
source  of  the  information  was 
protected  by  sending  a  flying 
boat  ostensibly  to  "spot”  the 
Italian  fleet. 

The  Italians  changed  their 
plans.  Ultra  reported  the 
change  and  the  British  caught 
them  off  Greece  and  crippled 


White  Plains  Store  Hours:  9:30  to  5:30  every 
day  .  .  .  open  Mondays  and  Thursdays  until  9 

New  York  Store  open  Thursdays  until  8  P.M» 


universities — set  to  work  to  du-  ^  f]eet 

Using  the  then  ultra  was  the  cause  of  one  of 
ery  new  science  of  electronics  j  Churchill’s  most  agonizing  de- 
tra  told  him  there  was  little  op-  F’n;LCOI1<,Uerr  the  pr°b[em,s  cisions. 

At  the  most  important  per-  position  on  the  eastern  bank.  winC  the  Brit?shS  had  arenrn6  Luftwaffe  orders  used  code- 
iods  of  the  war.  Western  lead-  Why  was  Adm.  Chester  W.  d  ti  r  td!  theencinherinp  m'  names  for  British  clties  dun?g 
ers  were  able  to  learn  the  pre-  Nimitz,  the  Pacific  naval  com-'^j  t?e  means  nf  rr^k"  the  bomt|ing  in  1940.  But  on  the 

cise  composition,  strength  and  mander,  able  to  escape  a  Japa-  means  01  cracK‘;  afternoon  of  Nov.  15  someone 


BERGDORF 

GOODMAN 


location  of  enemy  forces  and,  nese  naval  trap  at  Midway?  Be 


ing  the  ciphers. 


Then 


in  Berlin  slipped  and  the  name 
cam?  the  task  of  ob-,  Coventry  came  through  Ultra, 
before:  ca'nmg  . a  single  and  correct!^  would  be  four  or  five  hours 
translation^  of  the  signals  that  before  the  bombers  reached  the 

Midlands  city. 

Churchill  had 


equally  important,  to  determine  cause  Ultra  told  of  Japanese  in- 
what  the  enemy  intended  to  do  tendons  three  weeks 

in  many  operations.  j  ^“^tsefulness  had  been  I  wera  deciphered  in  the  original 

Ultra  of  ‘Priceless  Value  extended  to  the  Pacific  war  be-  German- 
Gen.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  cause  the  Germans  had  sold  the1  The  author  says  nothing 
said  the  Ultra  intelligence  was  machine  to  the  Japanese.  about  the  means  by  which  the  of  the  population.  But  this 

“of  priceless  value”  and  had!  Ultra’s  development  is  a  story  js*Snals  were  deciphered.  j  would  have  been  impossible  to 


time  if  he 
chose,  to  order  the  evacuation 


saved  “thousands  of  British  and  as  bizarre  as  anything  in  spy 
American  lives.  Winston!  fiction.  It  began  in  1938  in  a 
Churchill  termed  Ultra,  as  it  factory  in  eastern  Germany 
was  called  because  it  was  ul-.  where  a  young  Polish  mechanic 
trasecret,  “my  most  secret  was  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
source.”  ture  of  what  he  judged  was 

As  the  war  spread  across  some  form  of  secret  signaling 
continents  and  oceans.  Ultra  re-  machine.  The  Gestapo  discov-  . 
ported  to  London  and  Washing-  ered  his  Polish  nationality  and ' tabbsbeci  to  restrict  the  number! Coventry, 
ton  the  inner  workings  of  the  deported  him  to  Poland.  He  got  ~ 

in  touch  there  with  British  in- 


The  problem  arose  of  how  the  conceal,  and  evacuation  would 
literally  priceless  information,  have  given  away  the  possession 
was  to  be  passed  on  to  the  mili-  of  prior  information, 
tary.  Obviously,  if  the  Germans  The  Prime  Minister  took  the 
suspected  a  leak  they  would 'tough  course;  he  alerted  the  air 
stop  using  Enigma,  or  make  its  force,  the  fire  and  ambulance 
operations  even  more  complex,  .  services  and  the  police.  But  the 
Very  strict  rules  were  es-,  Germans  blew  the  heart  out  of 


Axis  military  machine. 

For  a  third  of  a  century  Ul¬ 
tra  remained  a  secret.  An  offi¬ 
cial  British  ban  on  any  mention 
of  the  operation  was  lifted  last 
spring.  This  enabled  a  retired 
group  captain  of  the  Royal  Air 
Force,  Fred  W.  Winterbotham, 
formerly  of  the  Secret  Intel¬ 
ligence  Service,  to  write  the 
story  of  the  operation  in  which 
he  had  played  a  major  role. 

His  book,  “The  Ultra  Secret,” 
was  published  in  London  this 
fall  by  Weidenfeld  &  Nicholson. 
A  number  of  American  publish- 


telligence 
The  British  smuggled  him  to 
Paris.  There  he  was  given  a 
workshop  and,  with  the  aid  of  a 
carpenter,  began  to  build  a 
wooden  mock-up  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  he  had  seen  in  Germany. 

Shortly  it  became  apparent 
that  the  machine  was  an  im¬ 
proved  mechanical  cipher  ma¬ 
chine  called  Enigma  by  its  Ger¬ 
man  makers. 

The  scene  shifted  back  to 
Warsaw.  There  the  British  and 
Poles  devised  a  plan  to  obtain  a 


Better  HideAway  something  for 
Christmas  while  selections  are  plentiful. 


The 

Alpha-Omega  Yb. 


Fbndant. 


Love  is  the  beginning  and  the  end!  Love  is 
the  first  thought  in  the  morning  and  the  last 
in  the  evening!  Love  is  Alpha  and  Omega, 
the  symbolic  encompassing  of  all  things  to 
all  people. 

A.  Sterling  silver,  $35. 

B.  14  karat  yellow  gold,  $80 

To  Love  Is  to  Give. 

Do  Something  Beautiful.® 

LAMBERT  BROTHERS 

Fine  Jewelers  Since  1877 

545  Madison  Avenue  at  55th  Street  •  New  York 
(212)  838-6000 

Also  Smith  Haven  Mall  •  Smithtown 
-  •  Sunrise  Mall  •  Massapequa 

Master  Charge  •  American  Express 

Lambert  Charge  •  BankAmericard 


The  Earthstones.  Whaf  a  lovely  way  to 
wear  your  luck  with  our  wonderfully  polished, 
natural  stone  talisman  set  in  sterling.  Choose 
black  onyx,  cornelian  or  green  agate.  The 
pendant  is  $60.  The  fine  sterling  silver  neck- 
wire.  $35. 

Add  sales  tax  where  applicable  and  $1.50  lor  handling  out¬ 
side  our  delivery  area. 

GBOR0%ENSEN 


Madison  Avenue  at  57th  Street,  NewYork  10022  (212)  935-2800 
Manhasset/Millburn/Paramus/Scarsdale/Bal  Harbour 
We  accept  all  major  credit  cards. 


£'hoc<24. 

.  .  .  for  ladies  who’ll  go  to  any  lengths  to  sparkle. 
Ciner’s  rhinestones-by-the-inches  on  gold-plated 

chains.  The  15”  necklace  is  $1 0  .  .  30”,  $20 _ 

45",  $30.  And  for  real  Lorelei  Lee’s,  there’s  a 
twirly  60-incher  at  $40  .  .  .  and  a  rhinestone 
as  big  as  the  Ritz  (emerald  cut  or  pear  shape)  on  a 
15”  chain  at  $12.50.  We’ll  throw  you  a  rope 
— $1  beyond  our  area.  Or  come  tie  one  on  in 
Costume  Jewelry,  Street  Floor  and  White  Plains. 

\ 


ftfTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  - MAREAVENUE,  WHITE  PLAINS 

ON  THE  PfAZA 

See  other  8erodorf  Goodman  Advertising  on  Pages  31,  79,  80,  84  and  85 


Diamond  and  platinum  band  rings: 
a.  5  595.  s. 5 1.250.  c.  With  emeralds, J  1,150- 
o.  With  sapphires, J  745.  £  With  sapphires, 1 625. 
f  Part-way  set,  with  sapphires, * 950. 
a.  Marquise  and  round  diamonds, J  2,975. 
h.  With  sapphires, 1 1 ,075.  J.  Part-way  set, 
with  emeralds, 1 950. 

Diamond  and  eighteen  karat  gold  band  rings: 
k.  Part-way  set,  with  sapphires, $  1 ,200.  i.  Part-way 
set,  with  sapphires, * 895.  m.j  1,175.  n.*S05, 
o  Part-way  set, J  325.  p.  With  emeralds, *  725. 
q'.  Part-way  set,  with  rubles, *  675.  s.  *  1 ,850. 

Tiffany&Co. 

NEW  YO«K  STM  AVE.  4  57TH  ST.  .  ZIP,  10022  •  TEL:  (212)  7SS-SOOO 
ATLANTA -CHICAGO -HOUSTON  -  SAN  FRANCISCO- BEVERLY  HILLS 
Pfaoj*  odd  soles  ton  where  applicable  Americon  Exprett  •  BankAncericttrd 


The  smart  groom  buys  her  diamond  ring  at  Tiffany. 


White  Plains  Store  Hours:  9:30  to  5:30  every 
day  .  .  .  open  Mondays  and  Thursdays  until  9 
New  York  Store  open  Thursdays  until  8  P.M. 
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From  our  large 
collection  of 
estate 
jewelry . . . 
Staal 
offers  you 


Little-girl  blouse  honors  its  partner  —  a  flounce  of 
patchwork  plaiding  —  and  doe-si-does  off  to  the 
biggest  birthdays,  the  littlest  evenings,  the  best 
Thanksgiving,  ever.  Both  Lovebugs  by  Infanta 
knitted  of  green,  yellow,  white  Orion®  acrylic. 
Blouse,  4  to  6x,  $1 0;  7  to  14,  $1 2.  Skirt,  4  to  6x, 
$13;  7  to  14,  $15.  90<t  beyond  our  area.  Boys 
&  Girls  on  Six  and  White  Plains. 


MAPLEAVENUE, WHITE  PLAINS 


"MAKE  SOMEONE  LUCKY 
WITH 

ELEPHANT  HAIR  JEWELRY 
BY  HUNTING  WORLD 

/ - 

RINGS  -  Shown:  Left  to  Right 

4  Banded,  1-Strand  $10  2  Ball,  1-Strand  $9 

Braided  $25  State  size 
Add  $1  Each  on  Mail  Orders.  N.Y.  Res.  Add  Tax. 
rVbi(—  !X  SEND  $2  to  Dept.  T  (Credited  lo  First  Purchase) 

FOR  COLOR-FILLED  116-PACE  CATALOG 
Open  Mon.  thru  Sat.  10-6 

v^wo"  r  16  EAST  53RD  STREET»  NEVV  YORK,  N.  Y.  10022 
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hare  of  the  g^ 
bahlv  under- 
>  most  of  the 
party  is  said 

is  worker  or  !»®Pilil  .  A  .  *  “  '  . '-  :  j_.  ' 


lo.fis.- 


Recruitment  Drive  Is  On 
to  Reduce  White-Collar 
Share  in  Party  Cells 


By  HEDRICK  SMITH 

Special  to  Th«  Ntw  York  Tlmtg 

MOSCOW,  Nov.  9 — A  new  in- 
ternal  directive  of  the  Soviet 
Communist  party  has  called  for 
intensifying  the  drive  to  recruit 
new  members  among  blue-collar 
workers,  especially  in  thel 
younger  generation,  according! 
to  Soviet  sources.  i 

The  party  leadership  is  re¬ 
portedly  concerned  by  the  fact 
that  intellectuals,  administra¬ 
tive  leaders  and  white-collar 
workers  outnumber  the  blue- !  | 
collar  membership  and  by  ide-i 
ological  apathy  and  skepticism'! 
among  some  of  the  educated | 
young  people  who  join  the 
party. 

For  several  years,  party  or-| 
ganizers  have  waged  a  recruit-i 
ing  campaign  to  make  the  party 
once  again  what  the  Soviet' 
press  calls  “the  party  of  the 
working  class”  but  this  has 
evidently  still  not  borne  suffi¬ 
cient  fruit. 

A  directive  issued  in  Septem¬ 
ber  by  the  Central  Committee, 

Soviet  sources  disclosed,  re-: 
quires  district  party  committees! 
to  take  in  four  or  five  workers 
for  each  intellectual  or  white- 
collar  worker,  even  in  districts 
with  a  preponderance  of  intel¬ 
lectuals  in  educational  or  re¬ 
search  establishments. 

Curbs  on  Students 

Party  units  were  also  report¬ 
edly  given  new  instructions  to 
step  up  their  efforts  to  recruit' 
members  from  the  under-30  age 
group. 

The  redoubled  emphasis  on 
workers,  young  Moscow  intel¬ 
lectuals  say,  has  made  it  diffi¬ 
cult  for  most  undergraduates, 
graduate  students  and  young  A 
scholars  to  join.  In  some  insti-  ill 
tutes,  waiting  lists  have  accu-  :. 
mulated  among  young  people  •  % 
who  regard  party  membership {||| 
as  the  key  to  advancement  or|  | is 
to  jobs  that  would  allow  covet-  %, 
ed  travel  in  the  West. 

Some  young  people  have  bet 
known,  according  to  Sovi 
sources,  to  take  tempora 
blue-collar  jobs  in  factories 
increase  their  opportunities  fbr 
joining  the  party  or  have  joined 
while  serving  in  the 
forces  where  induction  into  ti 
party  is  said  to  be  easier. 

In  October,  1973,  the  partv|fl|HB|’S 
daily,  Pravda,  reported  that  44.6i*™®™- 
per  cent  of  the  party’s  15  mil¬ 
lion  members  fell  into  the 
white-collar,  administrative  or 
intellectual  category;  40.7  per 
cent  were  considered  blue-o 
lar  workers,  and  14.7  per  cent 
were  from  the  collective-farmer 
class.  This  followed  a  vigorou 
recruitment  of  blue-collar  woi ' 
ers  into  the  party. 

Statistics  Are  Misleading 

Soviet  sources  say  the  break¬ 
down  of  party  membership  by 
social  class  is  often  misleading 
because  the  statistics  go  by  the 
status  of  individuals  at  the  time 
they  join  the  party  and  in  most 
cases  do  not  change  as  the  peo-|||! 
pie  change  social  class  through 
education  and  advancement. 

The  result,  they  say,  is  that 
the  working-class  membership 
is  probably  statistically  ovei> 
stated  and  the  administrativ 
and  managerial  share 
membership  is  prob 
stated.  For  example, 
leadership  of  the 
to  be  listed  still  as 
peasant  members  of  the  party 
because  this  was  their  category 
when  they  joined  40  or  50, 
years  ago. 

It  is  particularly  fashionable 
among  the  leadership  and  ac¬ 
tivists  in  the  party  apparatus  to 
emphasize  working-class  or 
peasant  background. 

For  this  reason,  some  Soviet 
scholars  voice  belief  privately 
that  the  white-collar  category 
probably  repl^gpnts  an  actual 
majority  of  party  membership, 
something  that  the  leadership  is 
eager  to  hide  from  the  public  as 
well  as  to  combat  by  recruiting 
campaigns. 

SOVIET  SEES  IMP  ACT 
OF  U.S.  VOTE  RESULT 


Special  to  The  New  York  Times 

MOSCOW,  Nov.  9— In  a  sec¬ 
ond,  delayed  look  at  the  Amer¬ 
ican  midterm  elections,  Pravda 
has  conveyed  a  subdued  warn¬ 
ing  to  its  readers  that  the  re¬ 
sults  could  have  an  impact  on 
foreign  policy  issues  affecting 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  first,  off-the-cuff  reac¬ 
tion  on  Soviet  television  three 
nights  ago  was  that  despite 
Democratic  gains  stemming 
primarily  from  domestic  discon¬ 
tent  over  the  economy,  pro- 
detente  candidates  had  been 
supported  by  the  public.  Other 
brief  commentaries  implied  no 
particular  problems  for  Soviet- 
American  relations. 

But  today.  Pravda  published 
a  longer  analysis  from  its  New 
York  correspondent,  Nikolai 
Kurdyumov,  that  selectively 
quoted  the  American  press  to 
convey  a  gentle  warning  that 
foreign  policy  issues  such  as 
arms  control  were  bound  to  be 
affected  by  the  election  results. 

The  Pravda  commentary  said 
the  outcome  of  the  elections 
“may  have  an  important  im¬ 
pact  on  the  policy  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment”  and  noted  that  Pres¬ 
ident  Ford  would  have  to  do 
business  with  a  Congress  firm¬ 
ly  under  control  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party. 

For  Moscow,  pointing  to¬ 
ward  the  first  meeting  between 
President  Ford  and  Leonid  I. 
Brezhnev  on  Nov.  23-24  near 
Vladivostok,  the  President’s  po¬ 
sition  and  relations  with  Con¬ 
gress  are  crucial. 


Wait  until  you  see  it . . . 

Robert's  glorious  dress 
that  looks  for  all  the  world  as  though 
real  pansies  had  been  pressed  on  thin  silk. 
All  the  hues  and  shades  are  here 
from  the  pale,  sweet-butter  yellow 
to  that  deepest  of  velvety  colours . . , 
the  purple  of  crowned  heads. 

Robert's  used  Lycra®  spandex 
his  very  favourite  became  it's  so  fluid. 
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It  always  clings  and  drapes  Just  this  way. 

How  will  you  look  in  it? 

Terrific.  That  starts  with  T. 

And  that  rhymes  with  P. 

And  that  stands  for  pool. 

Robert  David  Morton's  Pansy  Print  dress, 

.sizes  6-14,  -160.00,  from  a  collection  j 
of  Florals  in  Place  Elegante,  3rd' Floor,  New*ySk. 
Also  available  at  Bergen  County,  Garden  3r; 
City,  and  Short  Hills.  feTm 

Come  meet  Robert  in  New  York  tomorrow  • ' . 
from  2  to  6  and  in  Short  Hills  on 
Thursday,  November  14.  from  noon  to  4.  ' 

Sorry,  no  mail,  phone  or  C.O.D/s. 

Bloomingdale's,  1000  Third  Avenue,  New  Ydrk. 
223-6510.  Open  late  Monday  and  Thursday.1’  >' 


